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TO OUR READERS. 

On our first page will be found a brief me- 
moir of Evan Lewis, late editor of this pe- 

The removal of our friend has deprived so- 
ciety of a useful and worthy member, and has 
left the editorship of this journal to other hands. 
It is highly desirable that this hitherto useful 
periodical, should be supported, not only for the 
promotion of the abolition cause, but for the ad- 
vantage of the bereaved family of the late editor. 

Arrangements have been made which will, 
we hope, secure regularity and efficiency in the 
numbers to be issued, at least during the present 
year. Dr. Epwin A. Aree, whose zeal and in- 
terest in this cause are well known and highly 
appreciated, has undertaken the responsibilities 
of the work. He will be assisted by several in- 
dividuals equally interested, who will spare no 
exertions to tender the numbers instructive and 
useful. 

We sincerely hope that all the subscribers 
who have not paid the amount due from them, 
will remit their subscription as early as possible, 
as it is very desirable to ascertain the exact con- 
dition of its affairs. 

All communications must be addressed, post 
paid, to EB. A. Atlee, N. W. corner of Race and 
Fifth streets, Philadelphia. 


—_——- 


BRIEF MEMOIR OF EVAN LEWIS. 
(Late Editor of this paper.) 


When an individual is taken from among his 
fellow men, the inquiry naturally ariseswhat 
character did he bear? Or was he useful in his 
day and generation, and in what way ? 

We know but little of the early history of 
Evan Lewis, except that he was born in the 8th 
month, (August,) 1782, at Radnor, then in Ches- 
ter, now in Delaware county, state of Pennsylva- 
nia. His parents were born and remained mem- 
bers of the religious society of Friends. His 
father was, perhaps, as influential in his parti- 
cular, as well as monthly meeting, as any indi- 
vidual in that part of the country. Evan had, 
there‘ore, the advantage of good religious in- 


struction. Both of his parents were opposed to 
slavery, and united with that part of the disci- 
pline of the society which deprived of member- 
ship all who dealt in or held slaves. 

That he should in early life have joined in the 
cause of abolition is not extraordinary ; but that 
after a series of years, in which he passed 
through many and very great trials and afflio 
tions, he should have uniformly defended the de. 
spised and persecuted descendants of Africa, re 
gardless of the obloquy too generally cast upon 
the friends of the colored man, is evidence that 
he acted from conscientious conviction of duty. 
Men are too prone to court the popular favor, 
particularly for the purpose of retrieving their 
pecuniary fortunes; but we are satisfied that 
such was the purity of heart of our lamented 
brother, on this subject, and his moral courage, 
in the support of the cause of universal emanci- 
pation, that he would rather have suffered star- 
vation than have proved revreant. 

It appears from the certificate in his posses- 
sion, that he became a member of “ The Penn- 
sylvania Society for ptomoting the Abolition of 
Slavery” &c. on the 29th day of the 9th month, 
(September,) 1804, being then 22 years of age. 
From the moment he became united with this 
society, at that time composed of some of the 
most illustrious of our countrymen, he was an 
active ‘member. It may be proper to state that 
his certificate was signed by Benj. Rush, Presi- 
dent, and Timothy Paxson and John Bacon, 
Secretaries. 

After the lapse of some years he removed to 
Wilmington, Delaware, where he became emi- 
nently active as a member of an anti-slavery so- 
ciety. We find that in the year 1816, he repre- 
sented “The Delaware Society for promoting 
the Abolition of Slavery,” in the American Con- 
vention for promoting the Abolition of Slavery 
&c. held in the select council chamber, Phila- 
delphia. On this occasion his usefulness is 
justly inferred from the appointments he receiv- 








ed on different committees. So long as he con- 
tinued in the state of Delaware, we believe he 
constantly acted as a delegate to the convention. 





In 1823 he was elected Vice President of the 
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convention. een this time and that of his 

decease, he had resided in New York and Phi- 

ladelphia. During the whole of it, however, he 

<“gemained the same active, useful and uncom- 
promising abolitionist. 

In the year 1831, he wrote for and obtained 
the prize offered by Ebenezer Dole, of Hallowell, 
Maine, to the writer.of, the best essay.on, “ The | 
duty of Ministers and Churches, of all denomi- 
nations, to avoid the stain of Slavery, and to 
make the holding: of slaves a barrier to commu- 
nion and church membership.” Notice of the 
premium was published in numerous papers, and 
six months allowed from the date of the notice 
for the production of the essays. 'The commit- 
tee chosen to decide upon the merits of the seve- 
ral productions transmitted to them, after giving 
their award to this address, observe :—“ It is 

>» submitted to the candid and impartial examina- 
tion of ministers and professors of religion, of 
every denomination, with an ardent dns tn 
»that they may seriously consider the great, re- 
sponsibility that rests upon them, as Christians, 
* «to exert their influence in the cause of suffering 
‘humanity, that the dark and portentous cloud 
which hangs over our country may be dispelled 
by the peaceable but powerful agency of Chris- 
tian principles.” 

On the evening of the. 12th of 3d. month, 
(March,) 1833,.he addressed the people of color 
of this city, in the Bethel church, south Sixth 
street. In common with the real abolitionists of 
the country, he was deeply anxious that those 
for whom he pleaded might. advance in moral 
and intellectual. reputation. He, gricved. also 
that too many of them were regardless of their 
opportunities, and even reckless of their moral 
standing. He therefore, after conferring with 
his immediate associates, prepared an address, 
which was specially requested by the assembly 
for publication, The writer of this humble no- 
tice was present on the occasion, and. most feel. 
ingly can testify to its excellent effect. 


The address took a view of the origi and 
progress of slavery and the slave trade—the in- 
ducements which led mankind into the “ ac. 
cursed thing”—the commencement and prosecu- 
tion of the cause of abolition d&&c,—and finally 
directed the colored population ‘to the aequisi- 
tion of useful knowledge. In allusion to’ the in- 
creased manifestation of care on the part of the 
colored people of this city to the education of 
their children, he remarked :—“ We hail it as a 
‘prelude to your farther advancement in respecta- 
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cultivation? A mental desert, a wilderness of 
ignorance-and error. It is the mind that rules 
and governs the man, and gives one man a req! 
superiority over another. Our Creator. has 
placed us in a world capable of supplying ou 
wants—he has endowed us by nature with the 
noble faculty of reason, and given usa restless 
.degire for the acquisition of knowledge. But 
though all our. bodily wants, are supplied from 
the earth, it does not yield them spontaneously 
without cultivation. It does not produce bread 
ready baked and meat ready cooked, nor clothes 
ready made to our hands. Houses do not spring 
out of the ground ready built, to shelter us from 
the rigors of the season. All these things ar 
acquired by labor. But labor, if properly di. 
rected, will certainly procure them. If we sit 
idly. waiting for the earth to supply our want, 
we should soon perish. So it is with the mind 
It is a soil capable of almost unlimited improve. 
ment by cultivation; but without it it must always 
be barren and unfruitful,”. “No human mean 
will more. effectually contribute to the abolition 
of slavery in this country, than the increasedin. 
telligence and consequent respectability of the 
free colored people.” ‘Every man when ia 
company with an intelligent, well-bred_colord 
man, soon forgets his complexion, and thinks 
only of those mental qualities which form his 
character.” “I wish to encourage among yo 
sentiments of self-respect—an elevation of fee 
ing which will cause you to rise superior toa 
the disadyantages which surround you. Ié 
not mean by self-respect, that kind of foalid 
pride which is apt to supply the place of eo 
mon sense. I do not mean. that yain and id 
conceit of ourselves which always indicates # 
empty head and a light and frivolous mind. By 
self-respect, I mean a consciousness of the higt 
destinies for which we were created—a feeling 
which revolts at the commission of a mean@ 
criminal action.” 
Among the latest, and porhips the weekis 
portant of his efforts, was the procurement,will 
his associates of the late: memorable. Ast 
Slavery Convention in Philadelphia,in themot 
of December, (12th month,) 1833. His name! 
affixed to its * Declaration,” ) This’ act alon® 
sufficient to save his memory from. the oblivie 
of those who die unlamented and unsung, : 
During the absence of Benj. Lundy im@ 
réign land, he conducted the editorial « 
ment'and publishing of the Genius of Uni 
Emancipation. ‘This’ he-undertook, although 
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bility and usefulness. For what is man without 





| had other duties to engage his attention, whie 
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would have been amply sufficient to occupy the 
whole energies of those whose minds were not 
accustomed to calm, deep and extensive research, 
and deliberate and profound deductions. At the 
same time he was editing a religious publica- 
tion, (the Friend, or Advocate of Truth,) and 
acting as teacher of the high school for male 
colored youth, under the direction and patronage 
of the “ Pennsylvania Society for promoting the 
Abolition of Slavery” &c. ‘These several duties 
imposed a burthen which is believed to have un- 


dermined his bodily powers, and sowed the seeds 


of the disease which prematurely deprived his 
family of an excellent husband and father, his 
friends of an intelligent, instructiveéand amiable 
companion, and the colored people of an uncom- 
promising friend. He met death with the com- 
posure of the Christian philosopher, having inva- 
riably replied, when interrogated on the subject, 
that “he felt nothing in the way.” He departed 
this life on the 25th of the 3d month, (March,) 
1834, in the 52d year of his age. E. P. A. 





ANTISLAVERY CAUSE IN NEW 
ENGLAND. 


About three years since a few individuals in 
New England, deeply impressed with the ini- 
quity, dangers and outrages of the slave system, 
and believing that much might be accomplish- 
ed in awakening public feeling to a just sense of 
the magnitude and importance of this evil, asso- 
ciated themselves together under the title of the 
New England Anti-Slavery Society. This in- 
stitution was organized under the most discou- 
raging circumstances, and consisted of some ten 
or fifteen individuals, who were held up to pub- 
lic scorn, as a “handful of fanatics, with more 
blood than brains.” It is true they were not 
wealthy men, or “honorable gentlemen,” or 
“reverend divines,” but they were intelligent, 


Tespectable, and honest citizens, animated with 
' the feelings of Christian sympathy for two mil- 


lions of their fellow beings, who were suffering 
under the most servile and cruel bondage, and 
who were determined to put forth their feeble 
energies towards promoting emancipation— 
they were aware that much good feeling exist- 
ed in the United States, and that many kindred 
spirits were scattered in various quarters, who 


Would rally under the banner of universal eman- 


cipation; and though their enterprise seemed 


‘Utopian, yet they were conscious of the justice 





They set out upon the good old octrine of 
immediate emancipation—that is they ‘promul- 
gated it as a fundamental principle of their com- 
pact, that the right of property in man ought 
immediately to cease—that it was a principle 
contrary to reason, justice, humenity and the 
declaration of American Independence. They 
advocated farther the immediate adoption of 
measures, consistent with justice and humanity, 
which should secure to the slave the inalienable 
rights which the God of nature destined him to 
enjoy. ies 

This doctrine was unpopular, because it 
struck at the root of received and universal pre. 
judice ; it was stigmatized as a dangerous and 
fanatical sentiment, yet no one ever dared to op- 
pose it as inconsistent with truth and justice.— 
No logic, no scholastic flourishes, no refinement 
of argument, could overthrow this fundamental. 
principle upon which abolitionists have always 
built. ' 

This society, we have stated, was few in num. 
bers, and so was it limited in means; it had not 
the patronage of the wealthy and philanthropic. 
But its moral capital was ample, and of the most 
substantial kind, and upon this it soon rose to 
occupy a conspicuous station amongst the nu- 
merous benevolent institutions of the day. 


Agents were employed to go forth, and to dis- 
seminate its principles throughout New Eng- 
land—periodicals were issued under its patron- 
age, and its friends by their honest zeal and 
untiring exertions in its behalf, were soon grati- 
fied with beholding a large accession to their 
numbers and influence, Thousands of slumber- 
ing consciences were aroused to a conviction of 
the glaring iniquity of this sinful custom, and 
were converted to the doctrine of immediate 
emancipation. 

Here was the germ of the reformation in New 
England, which has been going on up to this 
period with the most astonishing and gratifying 
rapidity. Anti-slavery societies are now formed 
in a great number of the towns and villages of 
New England. Men of high moral worth and 
extensive influence have seized upon the qués- 
tion with ardor, and are now industriously de- 
voting themselves to the dissemination of truth. 

Near the close of the last year, the various 
societies in New England, New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, New Jersey and Ohio, appointed delegates 





to attend 2 convention held in Philadelphia, to 


and holiness of their cause, and of the rectitude || form a National Anti-Slavery Society. 


of their own intentions. 


This assemblage consisted of between sixty 
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and seventy delegates, the majority of whom 
were from the New England states. It was a 
bright galaxy of talented, fearless philanthropists, 
who met almost at the peril of their lives, and 
certainly at the risk of all the worldly honor 
which they might have enjoyed, to express their 
united conviction of the criminality and danger 
under which their beloved country was laboring, 
from the continuance of the slave system, and to 
defend the outraged rights of two millions of 
their suffering fellow creatures. They met in 
the name of freedom, to reason together on the 
best means to mitigate the horrors of slavery, 
and to bring about its speedy and happy termi- 
nation. In doing this they exercised the right 
of freemen—they fulfilled the duties of Chris- 
tians. 

There was a calm, deliberative, serious cover- 
ing over this assembly, which was peculiarly 
imposing and solemnly impressive. On several 
occasions, when the wrongs and outrages of the 
poor slaves were recounted in the feeble and in- 
adequate representations of human language, 
the tear of sympathy was scen to trickle from 
many an eye in sad and cloquent response. 


The doings of this convention have been emi- 
nently useful in promoting the great objects for 
which it came together. They have given shape 
and system to anti-slavery movements, and 
hence have secured their efficiency. They have 
jmparted strength and confidence to many droop. 
ing minds—kindred spirits were here permitted 
to mingle in sweet communion, and pour out 
their united prayers on behalf of the suffering 
negro, and to pledge to their Maker and to each 
other their firm determination to press forward 
in the great cause of human rights. 


An executive committee have been appointed, 
whose duties are to be performed in New York, 
and who are to superintend the publication of ail 
documents calculated to enlighten the public 
mind on the subject of slavery and its remedy. 
The zeal, talent and energy combined in this 
committee, will secure efficiency in its opera- 
tions, 

But we took up the pen for the purpose of 
expressing gratification at the rapid progress of 
the anti-slavery cause in New England. One 
of the most striking evidences of the increaeing 
attention which abolition principles are receiving 
in this quarter, is gathered from the late annual 
meeting of the New England Society held in 
Boston, an account of which will be found in a 


persons are stated to have been present at this 
meeting, which was held in the spacious hall of 
the masonic temple in Boston. 
The speakers were, Wm. Lloyd Garrison, 
Professor Follen, of Harvard University, C. P. 
Grosvenor, Henry Drew, and several other pro. 
minent abolitionists. This meeting is said to 
have been an occasion “in the highest degree 
auspicious to the sacred cause of liberty, and 
eminently honourable to the humanity of the 
people.” 
| ‘The remarks of Professor Follen are so apt 
and forcible on some interesting topics, that we 
shall quote, several extracts. The principles and 
objects of aiiti-slavery societies are thus happily 
exhibited in connexion with the great political 
compact from which our liberties are derived :— 


“The object of this society is plain; the prin. 
ciples on which it rests are acknowledged by 
every American. They are the principles of 
the declaration of our independence, on which 
the very existence of these United States, with 
all their sovereign power to enact laws and to 
execute them, is founded; and which in the 
hearts of the people at least, has not yet become 
a dead letter. A single glance at this noble 
groundwork of our political existence is suff- 
cient to convince us that the declaration of our 
independence and the existence of skavery in 
our union cannot stand together. These are the 
words of that immortal document :—t We hold 
these truths to be self-evident—that all men ate 
created equal; that they are endowed by their 
Creator with certain inalienable rights; that 
among these are life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness ; that to secure these rights, govern. 
ments are instituted among men, deriving their 
just powers from the consent of the governed.’ 
Let us try the system of slavery as it exists 
amongst us, by this standard of political justice. 
There is a government established over our 
slaves ; does it derive its power from the consent 
of the governed? The bondage in which they 
arc kept prevents them even from expressing 
their common consent to the government esta- 
blished over them. Then this 
is unjust, according to the declaration of inde- 
pendence, and it cannot be made just and valid 
by any law or power that is not itself derived 
from the consent of the slaves. 


“Again, the declaration says that governments 
are instituted among men to secure certain ina- 
lienable rights with which all men are endowed 
by their Creator, among which are life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness. Is the gover? 
ment of the slaveholders over the slaves inst 
tuted for the purpose ofecuring their inalient- 
ble natural rights? That government is inst- 
tuted for the express purpose of annihilating #ll 
the rights of the governed, all their naturel, 
eivil and religious privileges. Cast your eye 
upon your own condition, and compare it 
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consent, where the law, made by slaveholders, 


instruct his slave in the dangerous art of read- 


cuss @ great moral and political subject. Are 
the slaves allowed to assemble and to discuss? 
We shall go home from this place to the peace- 
ful enjoyments that await each one at his own 
fire side. ‘The slave has no home, no fire side 
enjoyments that are secure from the lawless 
passions of his master. Not the infant on its 
mother’s breast is safe from the grasp of the 
slaveholder. Husband and wife, parent and 
child, brother and sister, are marketable com. 
modity, to be sold together or separately to suit 
the purchaser. to be exchanged for horses, cattle 
or swine. ‘The slave can hold no property, can 
acquire no instruction without the consent of 
his master, and in some states not even with his 


threatens death to any one who should dare to 


ing. Dangerous indeed! for it might enable him 
to read in the word of God, that all men are 
children of the Most High, that all men are bre- 
thren; or in the declaration of American inde- 
pendence, that all men are created equal, and en- 
dowed by their Creator with the inahenable 
rights of life, liberty and the pursuit of happi- 
ness. 


“Thus, when you consider the foundation and 
the object of the government that is established 
over the slave, and compare it with what the 
declaration of independence asserts to be the 
only legitimate foundation and end of all go- 
vernments instituted among men, you cannot 
but.come to the conclusion, that the declaration 
of independence and the existence of slavery in 
our country are radically and irreconcilably op. 
posed to one another. We must give up one or 
the other, or contradict ourselves, and thus for- 
feit the character of rational beings. That first 
constitutive act from which our political exist- 
ence, our union, our constitution, are derived, 
declares it to be the right and the duty of man- 
kind to throw off the government that evinces a 
design to reduce them under absolute despotism. 
Yet a law of these United States, which an- 
nounced their entrance into the political world by 
that glorious declaration, sanctions the slavery of 
more than two millions of our countrymen, and 
bids us march and murder them, if they insist 
upon exercising the right and performing the 
duty assigned to them by the declaration of in- 

dence, to throw off the despotism under 
which we hold them, and demand equal rights 
With ourselves. In such a state of absolute con- 
tradiction between the law of the country, and 
that fundamental act from which the country 
derives its legitimate power, the mildest, the 
most peaceful remedy is certainly that which is 
polated out in the second article of the constitu- 
tion of the New England Anti-Slavery Society. 
It is the object of this society, ‘to endeavor 
all means sanctioned by law, humanity and reli- 
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ing resolution offered by the same speaker, and 
in the remarks referring to it :— 


“ Resolved, That it is the object of this society 
so to direct public sentiment as to induce the 
slaveholders to liberate their slaves of their own 
accord, and to persuade the slaves to abstain 
from violent means, awaiting patiently the re- 
sult of the peaceable measures employed by 
their friends for the restoration of their rights. 
One glance at the relations between the mas- 
ter and the slave, between the slaveholding and 
the free states, is sufficient to detect the germs 
of a servile and civil war threatening to over- 
whelm this country. And how cam this fearful 
evil be averted? It would be foolish to expect 
that the slaves should not continually cherish 
the desire to burst their chains; nay, it would 
be absurd in us.te glory in our revolution, in the 
heroic -deeds.of our Weshington and all the pa- 
triots to whom we we our own freedom, and at 
the same time to deny that the slaves have a 
right to take up arms for the defence of all the 
inalienable rights of man, when we thought our- 
selves justified to fight because we would not 
submit to a tax on tea. I say, we cannot deny 
that the slaves have a right to resort to force in 
defence of their sacred liberty, unless we can 
give them good reason for believing that their 
rights may be obtained by peaceable means.— 
There is no promise of such a result in the dis- 
position of their masters, who, instead of loosing, 
have been continually pe or arm their bonds by 
the increased severity of their laws. There is 
no hope of relief from the expedient of exporta- 
tion, The abolitionist alone has a right tospeak 
peace to the robbed, the insulted slave. He alone 
acknowledges his sacred right to freedom in this 
his native land; he alone acknowledges him as 
his brother. From the mouth of every other the 
message of peace comes as a justification of 
slavery. The abolitionist is the accredited mes- 
senger of peace to the forsaken slave; it is he 
alone whose mission he will acknowledge.” 


Our friend Garrison displayed his usual un- 
daunted and ardent devotion to the great cause 
for which he has sacrificed so much, in a speech 
of unusual force and eloquent pathos. We have 
only room for his closing remarks which display 
in the most animating and encouraging aspect, 
the rapid progress of the anti-slavery cause. 

“ A few pens, a few periodicals, a few tracts 
and a few limited agencies, have electrified the 
nation, and already stirred up a mighty host to 
plead and labor for the oppressed. Our cause is 
rapidly getting complete supremacy in New 
England. It has received an accession of wealth, 
of talent, of piety, and of unconquerable zeal, 
that ensures its speedy triumph. The American 
Colonization Society, that Babel of prejudice 
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The peaceable principles upon which abolition 
measures should be conducted, and the results 
to which they tend, are exhibited in the follow. 


and wickedness, has been overthrown, upon 
its ruins has been erected the American Anti 
Slavery Society. 

In addition to that society and our own, we 
have a large number of male and female anti- 
slavery societies in various parts of our land, 
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which embracé¢ the names of thousands who are 
pledged to the doctrine of immediate emancipa- 
tion, These societies are multiplying with a 
rapidity which is truly astonishing. ‘The glori- 
ous cause of temperance has not been more sig- 
nally prospered than our own. These are but 
faint and imperfect outlines of the progress 
which the truth of God, and the humanity of the 
gospel, have made within the last three years. 


“Sir, we have reason to thank God and take 
courage. Relying upon nothing but his love, 
his strength, his truth and his faithfulness, let 
us press forward with renewed zeal and courage 
to the completion of our great work. England 
has set us a noble example, which we shall do 
well not only to imitate but excel. Let us aim 
to create a public sentiment that shall regard 
every one who holds the creatures of God as his 
property, as a man stealer, and’ slavery will 
wither beneath it. Thén shall every burden be 
taken away, every fetter broken, and every cap- 
tive set free; and then shall each of us be able 
to.adopt the language of an eloquent advocaie of 
liberty, and proudly exclaim :—‘I speak in the 
spirit of American law, which makes liberty 
commensurate with, and inseparable from, the 
American soil; which proclaims, even to the 
stranger and the sojourner, the moment he sets 
his foot upon American earth, that the ground on 
which he treads is holy, and consecrated by the 
genius of universal emancipation. No matter in 
what language his doom may have been pro- 
nounced—no matter what complexion, incom- 
patible with freedom, an Indian or an African 
sun may have burnt upon him—no matter in 
what disastrous battle his liberty may have been 
cloven down—no matter with what solemnities 
he may have been devoted upon the altar of 
slavery—the first moment he touches the sacred 
soil of America, the altar and the god sink to- 
gether in the dust—his soul walks abroad in her 
own majesty—his body swells beyond the mea- 
sure of his chains, that burst from around him, 
and he stands redeemed, regenerated and disen- 
thralled by the irresistible genius of universal 
emancipation.” 

I submit the following resolution for the con- 
sideration and acceptance of the society : 
,. Resolved, That the rapid progress which the 
anti-slavery cause has made within the last two 
‘years, is attributable to the divine blessing upon 
the humble exertions and limited means put 
forth in its behalf, and encourages the expecta- 
tion that the day is not far distant when com- 
plete deliverance shall be given to that portion 
of our countrymen now groaning in servile 
eondage.” 


Many other noble and spirit-stirring senti- 
ments might be extracted from the speeches of 
the different individuals who addressed the 
meeting; but our columns will not admit of a 
more extended expose, nor indeed is it necessary, 


It is truly consoling and quickening to peruse 

the account of this great meeting—it speaks in 

language not to be misunderstood, that the pub. 

lic feeling in New England has been deeply and 

seriously impressed with the magnitude of this 

cause. 

The very springs of society, which have been 

so long corrupted by the malign influtnce of 
colonization principles, are becoming purer and 

purer, and we shall soon witness the great 
stream of popular sentiment rolling over the 
land, purified and brightened by the rays of 
truth. , 

Have not abolitionists in all the non-slavehold- 
ing states, and more particularly in Pennsylvania, 
the cradle of emancipation, much to do in effect. 
ing this great moral reformation. An unac- 
countable moral lethargy has for some years 
past pervaded this section of the union, on this 
momentous subject. 

Slavery is strictly a national evil, and a na- 
tional sin, and it is only to ve overcome by con- 
vincing those who are engaged in it, and those who 
are upholding it, of its high criminality and its 
daring impiety. The times loudly call on all 
who are conscientiously concerned for the over- 
throw of this evil, to join heart and hand in car. 
rying on the great moral revolution which has 
so triumphantly commenced in New England. 


May our friends and patrons think well of 
forming themselves into societies to act in uni- 
son with others, who have the same great ob 
jects in view ; union and organization in a great 
moral enterprise are essential to its success. All 
sectarian prejudices, local interests, and minor 
differences of opinion about means and terms, 
are lost in contemplating the magnitude of this 
contest, and the vital interests involved in its 
issue. | 





For the Genius of Universal Emancipation, 


In our reading we have met with some re- 
marks from the pen of John Jay, on the subject 
of slavery, which we extract for the benefit of 
those who have been maintaining a clamorous 
and virulent war against the principles and ad- 
vocates of abolition. ‘They endeavor to impress 
upon the public that the necessary result of 
those principles will be the disruption of the 
union and the massacre of the white population. 
They claim more political sagacity and a deepet 
knowledge of human nature than 
this patriot of °76, who never anticipated any 
evil consequences to the integrity of the union, 














to evince the spirit which animated the bosoms 
of the speakers, and which appeared to electrify 
the assembled multitude. 


which he saw the necessity of rendering more 
perfect than it existed under the articles of con- 
federation ; nor to the population of any section 
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of the wide extended territory for whom no man 
felt more warmly in their distresses and trou- 
bles. . 

When New York formed for herself a consti- 
tution, which was adopted during Mr. Jay’s ab- 
sence from the sessions of the convention, in a 
letter to a friend upon the subject he remarks in 
allusion to some omissions which he regret- 
ted:—“I should also have been for a clause 

inst the continuance of domestic slavery.” 

His strictures upon the injustice and incon- 
sistency of our government in their treatment of 
the slave population, will doubtless be called by 
the zealous champions of our country’s honor in 
the present day, anti-American, and by all the 
other names which malignant prejudice has sug- 
gested-and applied to abolitionists in later times; 
for in writing to a friend in New York from 
Spain, in 1780, he observes :— 

“The state of New York is rarely out of my 
mind or heart, and I am often disposed to write 
much respecting its affairs, but 1 have so little 
information as to its present political objects 
and operations that I am affraid to attempt it. 
Aft excellent law might be. made out of the 
Péinsylvania one for the gradual abolition of 
slavery, ‘Till America comes into this measure 
héf prayers to Heaven will be impious, ‘This 
is“a-strong expression, but it isjust: Werel 
in your legislature, I would present a bill -for 
the purpose with great care, and I would never 
cease moving it till it became a law, or I ceaséd 
to be a member. I believe God governs the 
world, and 1 beliéve it to be a maxim in his as‘in 
our court, that those who ask for equity ought 
to do it.” 

As president of the “Society for promotin 
the manumission of slaves, and protecting fe 
of them as have been or may be liberated,” 
fomned in New York in 1785, he wrote a letter 
fram which the following extracts are taken, to 
an English society formed in 1788 :-—. 

“ Our society has been favored with your let- 
ter of the first of May last, and we are happy that 
efforts so honorable to your nation are making 
in your country to promote the cause of justice 
aid humanity relative to the Africans. ‘That 
tley who know the value of liberty and are 
essed with the enjoyment of it, ought ‘not to 
atbject others to slavery, is like most other mo- 
ral precepts, more generally admitted in theory 
than observed in practice. This will continue 


to be too much the vase while men are ‘im- 


| pélled to action by their passions rather than 


by their reason, and while they are more 


solicitous to acquire wealth than to do as 


| they would be done by. Hence it is that India 


and Africa experience unmerited oppression from 
nations, who have been long distinguished by 
their attachment to their civil and religious li- 


| berties, but who have expended not much less 
blood’ and treasure in violating the rights of 


others than in defending their own. The United 

aré far from being irreproachable in this 
respect. It undou is very inconsistent 
with their declarations on the subject of human 
rights to permit.a single slave to be found, within 
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| their jurisdiction, and we confess the justice 
your strictures on that head. 

“ Permit us, however, to observe, that although 
consequences ought not to deter us from doing 
what is right, yet it is not easy to persuade men 
in general to act on that magnanimous and dis- 
interested principle. It is well known that er- 
rors, either in opinion or practice, long enter- 
tained or indulged, are difficult to eradicate, and 
particularly.so when, they have become, as it 
were, incorporated in the civil institutions and 
domestic economy of a whole people. 

“Prior to the late revolution, the great ma- 
jority, or rather the great body of our people, had 


among them even doubted the, propriety and rec- 
titude of it. Some liberal and conscientious 
men had, indeed, by their conduct and writings, 
drawn the lawfulness of slavery into question, 
and they made converts to that opinion; but the 
number: of those converts compared with the 
people at large, was then very inconsiderable. 
Their doctrines prevailed by almost insensible 
degrees, and was like the little lump of leaven 
which was put into three measures of meal; 
even at this day the whole mass is far from be- 
ing leavened, though we have good reason to 
hope and to believe, that if the natural operati 

of truth are constantly watched and assis 

but not forced and precipitated, that end we all 
aim at will finally be attained in this country.” 


In conclusion we would say to abolitionists, 
in the language of this great man:—* Whatever 
may be the issue of the endeavors of you and 
others to promote this desirable end, (the eman- 
cipation of slaves,) the reflection that are 
prompted by the best motives, affords good reas 
sons for persevering in them.” : 


= 


The Jamaica Courant, now that the Abolition 
Bill is passed, states, that there will be a consi- 
derable balance in favor of the colony, under the 
free labor system. This opinion is sustained by 
a number of curious calculations, which seem to 
prove that the ieland will be a gainer to the an- 
nual amount of £213,685. 


The floating palaces.—By an. unde 
among the proprietors of the different lines o: 
Liverpool and London packets, a change has 
been adopted by which the rate of passage is 


reduced to $120—each passenger paying for 
the wines and liquor he may use, w are 
to be furnished by the steward at re 

prices. 


By this arrangement, much of the excess to 
which many not under the influence of the prin- 
ciples of temperance, which in the present day 
are so generally adopted among the nes 
classes of society, will be checked, and we 
no doubt that the major of those who em- 
{| bark in these ships will be gratified by the 
change.—N. Y. Journal of Commerce. ° 








been so long accustomed to the practice and 
convenience of having slaves, that very few — 
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For the Genius of Universal Emancipation. 
NEW GARDEN ANTI-SLAVERY 
ASSOCIATION. 


At a meeting convened at New Garden, (Co- 
lumbiana Co. Bhio,) lst mo. 19th, 1834, for the 
purpose of endeavoring to ameliorate the condi- 
tion of our colored brethren and sisters, Joseph 
A. Dugdale and Benjamin B. Davis, were ap- 
pointed clerks for the present sitting; the De- 
claration af the American Anti-Slavery Society 
was read, and this meeting feeling willing to 
become an auxiliary thereto, Nathan Galbreath, 
Wm. Griffith, Ellis Davis, Enos Lewis, Joseph 
A. Dugdale, Benjamin B. Davis, Thomas Gal- 
breath, Benjamin Hambleton and Thomas Pen- 
nock were appointed to draught a constitution 
based upon the principles of the aforesaid De- 
cleration, and produce it for the consideration of 
the next meeting. Then adjourned to the 15th 
of 2d month, at 10 o’clock, A. M. 

At an adjourned meeting convened at New 
Garden, 15th of 2d month, 1834, for the purpose 
of endeavoring to ameliorate the condition of 
eur colored brethren and sisters, the committee 
appointed at last meeting to draught a constitu- 
tion produced the following, which was read and 
after a few slight stabs, Naor unanimously 
“ee viz :— 

hereas, this nation, contrary to the com- 
mands of God and every principle of justice and 
humanity, now holds in bondage more than two 
millions of human beings: 

We believe it to be both right and expedient 
that they should be immediately emancipated 
and pae in full possession of those rights, 
which are set forth in the declaration of our in- 
dependence as the inalienable rights of atu 
men: 

We believe that the doing of this, so far from 
endangering the lawful property and lives of 
our southern brethren, is ebsolutely necessary 
for the preservation of both: 

We believe that the scheme of expatriation 
now in operation ostentatiously, for the removal 
of the free people color, instead of having a favor- 
able influence against the institution of slavery, 
strongly tends to perpetuate it: 

We believe that no scheme of expatriation, 
either voluntary or compulsory, can be adequate 
to the extinction of this evil: 

Slavery is a system of oppression, contrary to 
the principles of natural justice, to our republi- 
ean form of government and the Christian reli- 

on: 
arn a tremendous civil and moral evil——not 
diminishing but increasing so alarmingly as to 
threaten the prosperity, harmony and integrity 
of the union: | 

We believe we owe to the oppressed, to our 
fellow citizens who hold slaves, and to posterity, 
to do all that is lawfully in our power to procure 
the entire and immediate extinction of slavery in 
the United States : 

Therefore, for this purpose we do hereby agree, 
in humble confidence for wisdom and success, 
relying upon Him who has commanded us “ to 


do unto others as we would they should do unto 











us,” to form ourselves into a society, and be go 
verned by the following 


CONSTITUTION. 


Art. I. This society shall be called “The 
New Garden Anti-Slavery Society, auxiliary to 
the American Anti-Slavery Society.” 


Art. II. The object of this society shall be 
to collect and diffuse information on the true 
character of slavery—to convince our country. 
men of its heinous criminality in the sight of 
God—to show that the duty, interest and safety 
of all concerned require its abandonment, and to 
take all lawful, moral and pacific means to ef. 
fect a total and immediate abolition ef slavery in 
the United States. 


Art. III. This society shall aim. to elevate 
the character and condition of the people of co. 
lor, by encouraging their intellectual, moral and 
religious improvement; by correcting thé preju- 
dices of public opinion, and by endeavoring to 
obtain for our colored brethren an equality with 
the whites of civil and religious previleges. One 
of the most important means employed by this 
association for effecting their design, shall be 
the influence of moral example in abstaining as 
far as practicable from the use of the products 
of slavery; by appeals to the understandin 
and consciences of others, endeavoring to dis 
suade them from its use. 


Art. IV. In all cases where conflicting opi- 
nions occur, the subject shall be decided by the 
majority of the votes of the members present. 


Art. V. The management of the concerns of 
this society and the disposition of the funds, 
shall be intrusted to a Clerk and an assistant, s 
Corresponding Committee, a Treasurer ands 
Librarian, who shall be chosen annually. Them» 
shall constitute a board of Managers, whose dut? 
it shall be to represent this meeting during its 
recess—to consider and adopt the means best 
calculated to promote the objects in view, and 
report the same to the society at each stated 
meeting; and are authorised to call a special 
meeting whenever they may believe it ncces 
sary. 


Art. VI. The clerk shall keep a record of 
the transactions of the society, and preserve 
communications directed to it. The correspond. 
ing committee shall manage all the correspond- 
ence with any other bodies or individuals ac 
cording to the direction of the society or of the 
managers. 


Art. VII. The constitution may be amend- 
ed by the approbation of two thirds of the mem. 
bers present, at any stated meeting; the altera- 
tion having been proposed at the stated meeting 
prior to its adoption. 


Ant. VIII. Any person who consents to the 
principles of this constitution, and is willing to 
contribute to the funds of the association, may 
heecome a member of this society by signing the 
constitution. 


Ant, IX. The stated meetings of this society 
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shall conyene four times in the year, viz:—on 
the Second-day following the second Seventh-day 
in the 2d, Sth, 8th and 11th months, at two 
g’clock, P. M. 


The following individuals were chosen a Board 
of Managers for the ensuing year, viz :— 

Joseph A. Dugdale, Clerk ; Benjamin B. Da- 
vis, Assistant ; Wm. Griffith, Nathan Galbreatl 
and Thomas Pennock, a Corresponding Com 
mittee; Thomas Galbreath, Treasurer, ard 
Aaron B. Rigby, Librarian, to be governed 
hereafter by the 5th and 6th articles of the cm- 
stitution. 


The following resolution was offered by sme 
of the members, which was unanimously 
adopted :— 

solved, That — copies of the Liberatorand 
— of the Genius of Universal Emancipatim be 
subscribed for by this society, and the board of 
managers were directed to attend to the subject 
as soon as practicable. 


Resolved, That the constitution of this asso- 
ciation and the minutes of this meeting be pub- 
lished in the Liberator, the G. U. Emancipation 
and other periodicals willing to give them inser- 
tion. 


From the New York Emancipator. 


The News from Ohio which we present to-day, 
is of the most important and cheering character. 
No event, if we except the formation of the Ame- 
rican Anti-Slavery Society last December, has 
occurred in this country, during the past year, 
of a character so animating to the anti-slavery 
cause. Indeed, in some respects the moral revo- 
lution in Lane Seminary must take the prece- 
dence. It is a kind of first fruits of the harvest, 
while the preceding was only the scattering of 
the seed. It may be chronicled as the first de- 
cided and prominent conquest gained over slave- 
holders themselves; the first actual inroad of 
anti-slavery and anti-colonization principles into 
the very heart of the southern country. Consi- 
dering the location of the Lane Seminary, and 
the representation from different slave states, 
comprising the new Anti-Slavery Society in that 
institution, it is decidedly a more important van- 
tage ground than would have been gained by 
the formation of a similar society either at Rich- 
mond, Lexington, Nashville, Mobile or New Or- 
leans. From this time forward, let no one, not 
ignorant of the passing history of the times, re- 
peat the taunting inquiry—‘ What good does it 
do to preach anti-slavery at the north?” Open 
thine eye, expand thy narrow vision beyond the 
boundaries of thine own parish, Mr. Objector, 
tnd see what it is doing. Behold an anti-slayery 
society, numbering its officers from the very seats 
of the abomination. Is this nothing? "If so, 
slumber on, and let others monopolize the bless- 
edness of pleading the cause of the needy. Yes 
—settle in thine heart, that when the inquiry 
thall be made for those who “exceuted justice 
and judgment” in this land, “in the morning” 
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ered him that was spoiled, out of the hand of 
he oppressor,” thou wilt be of the number of 
those that shall have “no part nor lot in the 
matter.” “Naked, and ye clothed me not— 
Sick and in prison and ye visited me not.” 


GREAT NEWS FROM OHIO, 


To the Editor of the Emancipator. 


Cincinnati, Lane Seminary, 
Walnut Hills, (Ohio,) March 4, 1834, 


I have a little information to present, touch- 
ing the cause to which your labours are devoted, 
which I doubt not will he gratifying to you and 
perhaps to your readers, as showing the influ. 
ence which the discussion in which you are en- 
gaged, is working in the public mind; though 
the influence of those of whom I speak is cir- 
cumscribed by the walls of a theological semi- 
nary. 

We finished last evening a discussion on the 
subject of slavery, which h heen debated 
among us continuously for twefty "evenings. 
The subject was debated under two questions, 
of which I give a copy :— 

1. Ought the people of the slaveholding states 
to abolish slavery immediately ? 

9. Are the doctrines, tendencies and measures 
of the American Colonization Society, and the 
influence of its principal supperters, such as to 
entitle it to the patronage of the Christian com- 
munity ? 

At the close of the debate on each question, 
the expression of the school was taken upon it 
by vote. To the first question we answered 
Yes, without a dissenting voice, though four of 
our number were not prepared to vote. ‘Fo the 
second question, “Is the Am. Colonization So- 
ciety worthy of patronage?” we said No, with 
a single dissenting vote. 

In order that you may the better appreciate 
the effect of the discussion, I will give you some 
account of our circumstances, previous to its 
commencement. 

We were much divided in opinion. Until the 
commencement of the last term, there was not 
one who was opposed to the colonization society, 
nor an advocate of immediate abolition. There 
existed a flourishing colonization society among 
the students. We are one hundred in number, 
and many of us from the slave states. We had 
accustomed ourselves to regard him with sus- 
picion who conducted the earliest periodical de- 
voted to abolition, and to treat as incendiary, or 
idle words, whatever he chose to say. "rom 
about the commencement of the last term, (June 
last,) there have been individuals among us who 
have been prayerfully investigating the subject ; 
and before the commencement of the debate, 
many had become abolitionists, Several of the 
students were slaveholders themselves, and many 
more were heirs apparent to an inheritance in 
slaves. I must here relate a pleasing incident, 
showing the power of an awakened conscience 
and of divine grace. 

A beloved brother, who had been sophisticated 
by the circumstances of his education, before 
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| coming here to prepare for the ministry, had dis- 
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posed of his slaves where they would be kindly 
treated, and so that the avails of their earnings 
would be available for his support while prose- 
cuting his studies. But the commandment 
came with such power, that during the last va- 
cation, (in Nov.) he went home and knocked off 
the fetters, and is now actually paying the ex- 
pense of their education. 

Although we have students here from Ken- 
tucky, ‘Tennessee, Alabama, Virginia, Missouri, 
Louisiana and Arkansas, we have now but one 
slaveholder among us, and but one from those 
states, but what take a divided stand for aboli- 
tion and against colonizationism. 

Knowing the fact that a diversity of opinion 
existed in the institution, upon the subject, and 
feeling solicitous for the welfare of the institu- 
tion and the harmony of its members, the fa. 
culty (who had been invited to participate in the 
discussion) felt it incumbent on them formally 
to advise the postponement of the discussion.— 
Being satisfied, however, that there existed in 
the school a deép and solemn feeling upon the 
subject, which looked above and beyond all 
party considerations and the pride of triumph, 
thus furnishing a guarantee againsi the evils 
which the faculty dreaded, we entered upon the 
discussion. The result justifies our anticipations. 
We desired truth only, and looked to God to 
guide us in the search. The largest voluntary 
society in our country, one whose prosperity had 
been dear to us all, was before us indicted for a 
lack of benevolence, charged with hindering the 
manumission of slaves—with exciting and per- 
petuating prejudice against a large portion of 
our countrymen—with traducing and vilifying 
their characters—with being an accomplice 
with those who coerce men from their native 
land, an accomplice after the fact—with extend- 
ing the curse of intemperance into the interior 
of Africa under the sanction and personal agency 
of the teachers of religion, thus disgracing our 
gospel in the eyes of the Gentiles. 

To substantiate these charges, the prosecutors 
resorted only to the documents of the society.— 
They took up the 6ne hundred African Reposi- 
tories; the dozen reports, and such speeches as 
have received the endorsement of the managers, 
By cross-questioning these unimpeachable wit- 
nesses, we have become thoroughly and intelli- 
gently convinced. We have pronounced a ver- 
dict against the society, among ourselves, and 
repudiated its principles , and with your aid, we 
are willing to stand up before the world, and 
say, that from its own testimony, we find the 
said society Guitty on all the counts. 

Weare astonished at the result of our own 
investigations, We had read the socicty’s con- 
stitution, and looked upon the great and good 
men who are attached to its interests, and we 
believed that the society was indirectly under- 
mining the system of slavery and somehow con- 
ferring a benefit upon the blacks of this country, 
and that somehow the colony was spreading the 
blessings of civilization and the lightof the gospel 
to. Africa. Now we perceive that we have been 
deceived by a specious exterior. We feel that 
we are debtors to our abused black brethren, and 
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have resolved to make restitution. We have 


counted the cost, and in view of the obloquy and 


nd vindictiveness which some have experienced 
vho have gone before us, have vowed unto the 
Tord (several of us) to use our personal exer. 
tins, and whatever influence we have or may 
aquire, to raise up the free black population, 
emi to persuade our fellow men to love them 
asthey do themselves. 

More than twenty teachers go from this in. 
stitytion to the city in our vicinity, to instruct 
the blacks in bible classes and sabbath schools. 
They have established two schools and one Bible 
class, and collected 130 scholars. We are about 
to esablish for their benefit a lyceum, with a 
library and reading room, (please send them 
your paper,) where we propose to lecture two or 
three \imes a week upon such subjects as their 
circumstances demand. 

Furthermore, one. of our number has sus- 
pended his studies and taken a room in the city, 
where he is about to open a day school for the 
colored children. 

To show that prejudice is vincible, it may be 
well to mention that this individual was lately 
president of an influential colonization society 
near Utica, N. Y. He says that he never had 
any warm benevolence toward the blacks while 
he regarded the prejudice against them to be 
“as fixed as the laws of nature.” And while 
upon this subject let me mention further, that a 
young lady from the land of Miss Crandall, is 
about to enter upon the instruction of the black 
misses of the city. 

If the Lord help us we will work wonders 
with these means in this focus of influence for 
the west, and in this state, where the laws are 
more unequal and oppressive toward the blacks 
than in any other free state. 


Besides the support which the society received 
in oral debate, a written communication was 
read from Doct. Shane, who has been to Liberia 
in the service of the society, in which he gave 
the results of his observations of the colony. 


A written argument also was sent in from 
Miss C, E. Beecher. 


March 10.—This communication has been de- 
layed for the sake of giving the proceedings of 
the meeting which we have held for the purpose 
of forming an abolition society. The preamble 
of our constitution sets forth in some detail the 
evil which we oppose, and the measures which 
we propose to adopt in opposing it. As we in- 
tend to give it to the public, I will not antici 
pate it. 


The following is a list of our officers :— 


President—W illiam T. Allan, of Alabama. 

Vice President—Marius R. Robinson, of Ten- 
nessee. 

Recording Secretary—Andrew Benton, of 
Missouri. 

Treasurer—James A. Thome, of Kentucky. 

Auditor—C. S. Hodges, of Virginia. 

Managers—George Whipple, of New York; 








H James. Bradley, of Guinea; Abner S. Rosa, of 


New Jersey; James Allan, Alabama; H. 1y- 
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wan, Louisiana; Theodore D. Weld, New York; | 

fi. B. Stanton, do.; James Steele, do. 
From your friend, 

H. Lyman. 


P.S. A fact—A poor black man who had 
contrived to buy himself, came last spring to 
this state, and hired himself to the pastor of one 
of the churches in Cincinnati, intending to ap- 
ply the earnings of his toil to the redemption of 
his wife who was still in bondage. With this 
aim before him, he wrought with exemplary 
diligence, denying himself all indulgences, and 
going without hat and shoes in mid winter that 
he might accumulate the faster the moncy to 
bay his wife, whom her master had promised to 
hold until he could earn the money. The re- 
yerend gentleman from whom this fact comes, 
found the poor man in the field one day leaning | 
upon the fence, moaning as if in exceeding 
agony of spirit. Ie accosted him with, “What 
is the matter H 2” “What's the matter!” 
he answered, “why they’ve sold my wife to go to 
New Orleans, and I shail die.” You think, I 
suppose, Mr. Editor, that this heartless master 








and base deceiver was some Burke or Gibbs.— 
Notwithstanding the piratical character of the 
act, he was and is a member of the Presbyterian 
church, under the confession as improved in 


1818. H. LL. 





From the Anti-Slavery Reporter. 
A PORTRAIT OF SLAVERY. 


BY A SOUTITERN MAN. 


We extract the following from an article in| 
the last number of the African Repository by 


the Rev. Robert Breckenridge. The whole ar- 
ticle is written with the impetus of a poweful 
but undisciplined intellect; and, amidst a wil- 
derness of clashing statements and crazy meta- 


| like ourselves in the image of the Most High 








physics, it bears the impress of honesty. Oc- 


curring as it does in the African Repository, it | 
is as wonderful and interesting as a mountain | 
would be, thrown upon the flat and monotonous. | 


scenery of Holland. We regret that our limits 
forbid us to review the article at length, or to 
make more copious extracts, ‘The writer won- 
derfally misapprehends the views of the aboli- 
tionists in regard to the matter of “amalgama- 
tion.” Abolitionism leaves every man to the free 
exercise of his taste, but it denies that any man 
has a tight to withhold from ancther any right 
or privilege, to which he may be fairly entitled, 


lest the consequence should be, that he himself 


or some one else should violate the present dic- 
tate of his taste. Abolitionists neither encou- 
rage nor deprecate “amalgamation.” It has 
hothing to do with their scheme. Neither the 
wishes nor the necessities of our coloted breth- 


ren require it. If it shall sueceed an act. of 


equal justice, it will succeed in accordance with 
the taste of evéry individual concerned; and why 
need any one’s taste be horrified at the pros- 
pect? It is the present system of amalgama- 
ton which onght,.to be dreaded, not that which 


wat possibly ensue the establishment of equal 
rignts., 


“What then is slavery ? for the question relates 
to the action of certain principles on it, and to 
its probable and proper results; what is slavery 
as it exists among us? We reply, it is that con- 
dition enforced by the laws of one-half the states 
of this confederacy, in which one portion of the 
community called masters, is allowed such 
power over another portion called slaves; as, 

1. To deprive them of the entire earnings of 
their own labor, except only so much as is ne- 
cessary to continue labor itself, by continuing 
hefithful existence, thus committing clear rob- 
bery. 

2. 'To reduce them to the necessity of univer- 
sal concubinage, by denying to them the civil 
rights of marriage ; thus breaking up the dear- 
est relations of life, and encouraging universal 
prostitution. 

3. To deprive them of the means and oppor- 
tunities of moral and intellectual culture, in 
many states making it a high penal offence to 
teach them to read; thus perpetuating what- 
evcr of evil there is that..proceeds from igno- 
rance. 

4. 'T'o set up between parents and their chil- 
dren an authority higher than the impulse of 
nature and the laws of God; which breaks up 


| the authority of the father over his own offspring, 
| and at pleasure separates the mother at a return- 
‘less distance from her child; thus abrogatin 


the clearest laws of nature: thus outraging all 
decency and justice, and degrading and oppress: 
ing thousands upon thousands of beings created 


God! 

This is slavery as it is daily exhibited in every 
slave state, This is that “dreadful but, una- 
voidable necessity,” for which you may hear so 
many mouths uttering excuses, in all parts of 
the land. And isitreally so? If indeed it be; 
if that “necessity” which tolerates this condi- 
tion be really “ unavoidable,” in any such sense, 
that we are constrained for one moment, to put 
off the course of conduct which shall most cer- 
tainly and most effectually subvert a system 
which is utterly indefensible on every corréct 
| human, principle, and utterly abhorrent ‘from 
every law of God,—then, indeed, let Icnanop be 
graven in letters of terrific light upon our coun- 
try! For God can no more sanction such per- 
petual wrong, than he can cease to be faithful 
to the glory of his own throne. 

He who is higher than the highest, will, in 
His own good time and way break the rod of 
the oppressor, and let all the oppressed go free. 
He has indeed commanded servants to be obe- 
dient to their’ masters; and it is their bounden 
duty to be so. We ask not now; what the ser- 
vants were, nor who the masters were. It is 
enough that all masters are commanded to “ give 
unto their servants that which is just and equal;” 
and to what featare of slavery may that de- 
scription apply? Just and équal! what care I, 
whether my pockets are picked, or the proceeds 
of my labor are taken from me? What matters 
it whether my horse. is stolen, or the value of 
him in my labor he taken; from me?., Do we 








talk of violafing the rights of masters, and de- 
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priving them of their property in their slaves? 
And will some one tell us, if there be any thing 
in which a man has, or can have, so perfect a 
tight of property, as in his own limbs, bones and 
sinews? Out upon such folly! The man who 
cannot see that involuntary domestic slavery, as 
it exists among us, is founded upon the princi- 
eS of taking by force that which is another’s, 
as simply no moral sense.” 


ANNIVERSARY OF THE AMERICAN ® 
ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY. 

The American Anti-Slavery ‘Society will 
hold its first annual meeting on Tuesday the 
6th of May, in the Chatham-street Chapel at 
10 o’clock, A. M. Very interesting addresses 
may be expected. The rapid progress of the 
sacred cause which this society advocates, the 
momentous interests at stake, and now brought 
to a crisis by the glorious success of similar ef- 
forts in Great Britain, and the total frustration 
of those hopes of removing slavery, which rested 
upon the Colonization Society, point to this 
meeting as the most important of the Anniver. 
sary week, and perhaps more so than any which 
has yet been called for a benevolent purpose. 
The friends of immep1aTEe EMANCIPATION through- 
out the country, are earnestly invited to be pre- 
sent, as well as all those who are desirous to 
acquaint themselves with the principle and 
plans of the society. The meeting of the so- 
ciety for business will be held at 9 o’clock, A. 
M. at the same place. 

Editors of newspapers will confer a favor by 
inserting this notice. 

By order of the Executive committee, 

: E. Wriaenr, Jr. Sec. Dom. Cor. 

Anti-Slavery Office, New York, 4 

March 24, 1834. ¢ 


DEATH OF EVAN LEWIS. 


A signer of the Anti-Slavery declaration has 
fallen! a devoted and veteran advocate of the 
abolition cause is no more! In recording the 
death of EVAN LEWIS, of Philadelphia, we 
experience the most poignant grief. He was an 
exemplary member of the Society of Friends, and 
consequently, from early infancy taught to re- 
gard slavery with abhorrence, and to bear a 
consistent testimony against it. His spirit was 
most courageous, yet always gentle and unob- 
trusive. His moral vision never appears to have 
been obscured by the mists of expediency, nor 
his judgment misled by the specious pretences 
of colonization. Simplicity, large and sound 
sense, incorruptible integrity, a well-tempered 
yet constant zeul, expansive benevolence, unti- 
ring perseverence, and unswerving principle— 
these were his great characteristic features. 
But he is gone 


‘His death involves us in a gloomy night, 
A night of woe, of loneliness, and tears; 
Ten thousand stars of virtue brings to light, 
Unseen by daylight of his living years.’ 





— 


We may truly say of his useful career that it was 


‘A life well spent! whose early care it wag 
His riper years should not upbraid his green ; 
By unperceiv’d degrees he wore away, 

Yet like the sun seem’d larger at his setting,’ 


The following letter giving some particulars 
of his illness, is from our highly esteemed friend 
Dr Atlee : 

Puitapepntra, 3 mo. 25th, 1834, 

My Dear Frienp; I hasten to announce to 
thee the death of our mutual friend and brother 
in the cause of universal emancipation—Eyay 
Lewis, in his 52d year. He died this evening 
about 8 o’clock. 

Ever since his visit to the eastward some 
months ago, it appears he had been somewhat 
indisposed, but made no application for medi. 
cal aid until about two months since, when } 
found an alarming state of disease in the fune. 
tions of assimilation or digestion. The reme. 
dies were such as not only to check, but appa 
rently to rectify the disease. Not more however, 
than a week from this apparent improvement, 
his disease reappeared with redoubled force, at. 
tended with rapid emaciation. Our friend Dr. 
J. Parrish united with me in endeavoring to 
arrest its course but with little purpose. Al. 
though some of the symptoms were mainly im. 
proved, others gave evidence of the approach of 
death. Throughout his sickness he was favored 
with the peaceful calmness of one, whose con. 
fidence cannot be shaken by the things or cir. 
cumstances of time. ‘Though frequently in. 
quired of respecting a change from time to eter. 
nity, he invariably replied that he felt nothing 
in the way, but on the contrary, calmness, and 
composure reigned, 

By his death, the people of color have lost 
devoted friend—one who was willing to spend 
and be spent in their behalf—In fact, his life 
was, no doubt, shortened by the close application 
required of him as Teacher of the High School, 
established by the Pennsylvania Society for jy 
moting the Abolition of Slavery &c. and as 
Editor of the Genius of Universal Emanciape 
tion. 

The board of Education of that Institution, 
having observed with deep regret the inroads of 
disease, some weeks ago, granted him a recess 
of three months to recruit himself with the ho 
that he might by that time be restored to heal 
But their anticipations were delusive, Before 
the expiration of that time, he has been gather- 
ed to his fathers. We humbly trust that he is 
joined with just men made perfect, in renderi 
eternal homage to the God and Father of us all, 

I could enlarge considerably on the charac 
ter and qualities of our deceased brother, but 
with both, thou art so well acquainted that I 
need not say more. 

With the fervent prayer that we may be 


| thoroughly prepared when the cry is heard, 


‘Behold the bridegroom cometh! go ye 


to meet him’—I remain, as ever, thy sincere 
friend, 








EDWIN P. ATLEE. 
William Lloyd Garrison. 
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PRINCIPALLY CONDUCTED BY A LADY. 


—_—_ 


MORE FEMALE ANTISLAVERY ASSO. 
CIATIONS. 


By a late number of the Liberator, we per- 
ceive that two more female anti-slavery associa- 
tions have recently been organized in New 
England. One of these, the Portland Female 
Anti-Slavery Society, numbered at its establish- 
ment about sixty members; the other, formed 
at Amesbury, contained seventy. This is well. 
The multiplication of such societies is a proof 
that our sisters are generally awakening to a 
sense of their duty with regard to this moment- 
ous subject. There is a spirit abroad that we 








' hope may never again slumber till the work of 


emancipation is fully accomplished. 





“TURNING LOOSE.” 


It has been somewhere said, in derision of 
the abolitionists, that they always in picturing 
to themselves the state of slavery, represent one 
man in chains and another standing over him 
with a whip in his hand. How frequently the 
limbs of the southern slaves may literally be en- 
circled with fetters, we pretend not to deter- 
mine; but in imagining it to be uniformly the 
case, we should suppose the apologists and ad- 
vocates for slavery were not in the least behind 
the opponents of that system. By whom is it 
that the words at the head of this article are so 
often used? Not by abolitionists, certainly. To 
them the idea of two millions of their fellow 
creatures being released from unholy thrall, and 
elevated from the degradation of unreasoning 
brutes to the rank for which they were destined 
by the God of the universe, is productive of feel- 
ings that require to be expressed in far different 
language. 

It is by those who look with most compla- 
cency on the system of slavery, and who descant 
most largely on its comforts and blessings, that 
the giving freedom to the slaves is expressed by 
aterm that implies a removal of the strictest 
and most rigorous personal restraint. Nor by 
these only. Many who profess themselves 
anxious for the extinction of slavery, and lament 
its existence as a sore evil, yet condemn the per- 
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the oppressed as an act of madness which would 
“turn them loose” over the land for rapine and 
havoc—as though they were a legion of raging 
maniacs, or of ferocious beasts, furious for 
blood, about to be suddenly unchained and 
poured among a helpless people, instead of men, 
women and children, subject to control by the 
laws—men, too, who have endured oppression 
and suffering, but who, by a strange perversion 
of reasoning, it is supposed would retaliate kind. 
ness and justice by the most bloody excesses.— 
If their situation, as asserted by some of these 
alarmists, is at present one of comfort, we see 
not why having the right of property in their 
own limbs transferred to themselves, and the 
power of punishing them to the laws, could fill 
their minds with discontent and purposes of re- 
venge; neither that such should be the results 
of a change from positive wretchedness to the 
means of future comfort. But why should the 
idea of emancipation be thus linked with that of 
violent expulsion? Such an emancipation,— 
one that would drive forth from their homes and 
the scenes of their infancy those whom it affect- 


ed to benefit,—would not be the justice which 


they require at our hands, but a continuance of 
tyranny. And we think it cannot for an instant 
be reasonably supposed that enfranchisement 
should cause any considerable number volunta- 
rily to forsake the beloved spots endeared by all 
the ties of nativity and home—ties, too, prover- 
bially strong in the negro bosom,—and become 
estranged from all that they have known and 
loved, when such a change could have no bene. 
ficial effect upon their future destiny. Colonel 
Malenfant says of the emancipated negroes, 
when he resided in St. Domingo, “that not a 
single negro left his master when liberty was 
given to them by the French commissioners: 
and they were so tractable and so little desirous 
of making an improper use of their newly ac- 
quired liberty, that in 1793 the negroes of seve- 
ral plantations in his neighborhood, the proprie- 
tors or managers of which were thrown into 
prison, came to beg him to direct them in their 
work.” 


The annexed anecdote, related by Lord Nu- 
gent, affords affecting evidence of their extreme 
attachment to the place of their nativity :-— 


“IT would,” said he, “that those who deny to 
the poor slave a participation in feelings like 
our own—who libel the justice of creating pro- 
vidence, and would cancel the charter by which 








formance of a simple act of justice towards i 


God has given feeling and soul to universal man 
—I would that they had heard the testimony on 
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told me, that after years of residence there, find- 
meme the village in which his gang lived was 
unhealthy and incommodious, he looked about 
for some better spot to build habitations for 
them. He fixed upon one that had all the ad- 
vantages that situation and good air and the in- 
estimable blessing there of good water, could 
give them, and he employed the gang to collect 
materials for building. One day, as he was su- 
perintending his preparations, one of the gang 
advanced to him as spokesman, and begged he 
would be kind enough to say what he was 
making those preparations for. He pointed out 
the advantages of the scite on whicli they stood, 
and told them that he meant to remove them 
from the unhealthy swamp in which they were 
living. Suddenly a strange and universal groan 
burst from the gang. Divers slaves came. up to 
him in attitudes of sorrow and supplication.—— 
They pointed to their village ; one said, “ utider 


- that tree lies the body of a child I lost in its in- 


fancy.” Another, “there are buried my pa- 
rents.” A third, “in that village I lived with 
my wife; I lost her; do not remove us from that 


- spot.” 


ABOLITION. 


We ask the attention of our readers to the 
following paragraph. It is extracted from an 
address of the Rev. R. J. Breckenridge, delivered 
at the late annual meeting of the American Co- 
lonization Society :— 


“ As to any other means of abolishing slavery, 
{than the Colonization Society,} I will say no- 
thing of the power of the United States govern- 
ment, only that the constitutional authority 
which forbids the importation of slaves from 
foreign countries, is plainly competent to forbid 
their importation from other states. Congress 
have already exercised this authority towards 
several now flourishing states of this confede- 
racy, and over all our territories lying north of 
a certain parallel of latitude. And the day 
when this authority shall be exercised over all 
states, is the day that slavery terminates its 

wer. Slavery cannot survive such a blow. 

is, sir, is, I admit, an engine of vast potency 
against slavery; and it is not to be exercised 
until the good sense and piety and humanity of 
the nation shall call it forth.” 


So, then, it is the confession of a coloniza- 
tionist and slayeholder, that there needs only 
an awakening of the moral sense of the nation 
to put an end to slavery. There is in the power 
of the nation, “an engine of vast potency 
against slavery,’ which but waits for “good 
sense and piety and humanity” to call it into 
action. And how shall these themselves be 
brought into action? Is not here a wide field 
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that point as I did, of a slave master, but one of || for the employment of female powers? Wo. 
the kindest of human beings, a gentleman who || man’s influence and exertions may great! 
resided long on his property at St. Vincents. He y 7 


hasten the hour of emancipation, while her sy. 
pineness and negligence will retard it in an 
equal degree. To diffuse information on the d 
subject of slavery, and to awaken in the minds 


of those around her “thé good sense, piety and 
humanity” that may engage them in the canse 

of abolition, is both in her power and within the 
appropriate sphere of her duties. 





THE ANTISLAVERY REPORTER. 


We recommend to the female friends of eman. 
cipation, and especially to anti-slavery societies, 
a large distribution of this periodical. It is pub. 
lished by the American Anti-Slavery Society, on 
such terms as to afford great facilities for its 
gratuitous circulation. A few dollars expended 
in this way may be productive of much good— 
There is a great lack in the community ef in. 
formation respecting American slavery, which 
ought no longer to be suffered to exist, and 
which such publications afford a ready mean of 
removing. ‘The society has solicited female aid 
in disseminating the Reporter, and we hope the 
appeal will be successful. 





For the Genius of Universal Emancipation. 


A TRUE BALLAD. 


A glorious land is this of ours, 
A land of liberty ; 

Through all the wide earth’s bounds you'll find 
None else so truly free! 


Go north or south, or east or west, 
Wherever you may roam, 

There’s not a land like this of ours, 
The stranger’s refuge home! 


And yet methinks it were but well, 
The tale might not be told, 

That where our banner proudliest floats 
Are human sinews sold. 


And when we boast that o’er our soil 
No tyrant footstep treads, 

*T were well if we could hide the blood 
The red scourge daily sheds. 


Yet still is ours a glorious land ! 
Our shouts rise wild and high— 

I would such tales as I have heard 
Might give them not the lie! 


It was a mournful mother sat 
Within the prison walls; 
And bitterly adown her cheek 
The scalding tear drop falls. 
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She sat within the prison walls 
Amidst her infants three ; 


The bars were strong, the bolts well drawn, 


She might not hope to flee. 


And still the tears fell down her cheek, 


And when a footstep came, 
A shudder of convulsive fear 
Went o’er her quivering frame. 


It was not for the dungeon’s chill, 
Nor for the gloom it wore, 

Nor that the pangs of conscious guilt 
Her frighted bosom tore. 


For though in prison cell she lay, 
In freedom’s happy clime, 

Her hand was innocent of wrong, 
They charged her not with crime; 


*T was that she wore a dusky brow, 
She lay within that hold, 

Until her human limbs and heart 
Were chaffered off for gold. 


Sold with her babes all one by one, 
For ever torn apart— 

And not one faint hope left to cling 
Around her broken heart. 


Yet still is ours a glorious land! 
Raise peans loud and high! 

To that which fills all patriot breasts, 
Our country’s liberty. 


Her husband was a freeman good, 
He lived in Maryland ; 

Where now in bootless grief he wept 
His broken marriage band. 


He loved her when they both were young, 


And though she was a slave, 
He wedded her, and with his hand 
Changeless affection gave. 


And when their prattling infants smiled 


Upon his cottage floor, 
For them and her with cheerful heart 
His daily toil he bore. 


But woe for him and woe for her! 
Her children all were slaves ; 


Less grief their parents’ hearts had borne 


To weep above their graves. 


For still as one by one they grew 
To childhood’s franksome years, 

They one by one were torn away 
To bondage and to tears. 


Torn far away to distant scenes, 
Like green leaves from their stem ; 

And neyer to their home bereaved 
Came tidings more of them. 


Now all were wrenched apart—there was 


No deeper grief to bear }: 


And they might calmly sit-them down 


In agonized despair. 
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or though our land is proudly free, 
All ough lands above, cheat 
‘Ther’s none may dare to knit again, 
Those sacred cords of love. 
GERTRUDE. 


Nite—The circumstances above detailed, 
were narrated upon the floor of congress, by 
Charles Miner, one of the representatives, who, 
during a visit to the Washington city prison, 
struck by her aspect of woe, received the his- 
tory irom the lips of the poor sufferer herselfi— 
“She seemed to me,” said he, “more heart- 
brokea than any creature I had ever seen.” 





For the Genius of Universal Emancipation. 
THE EAGLE, A SYMBOL IN WAR. 


Proul eagle! fit emblem of war, 
Ts lead on the armies of men ; 
Thy might and thy fierceness declare 
Tiee tyrant of field and of fen; 
In carnage and slaughter thou lead’st on the 


yan, 
And the blessings of peace are all plac’d. under 
ban. 


Where has not the robber-bird flown ? 
Doninion he claims o’er the world! 
And he grasps at the earth as hisown, 
The dart of defiance is hurled ; 
Where next will he hover a symbol of wrath, 
O’er ph of existence—the blight of our 
' 


Gaul sjread his broad pinions, he flew, 
His leak soon in crimson was dyed ; 

And peice from the world then withdrew, 
Whil vengeance his victims supplied ; 
Thus memape his path with destruction and 

eal— 
To havoc and ruin a swift pioneer. 


Plunderd Afric! we mourn o’er the guilt, 
Whici has stolen thy children—a crime, 
By which torrents of blood have been spilt, 
The sain and reproach of our clime ; 
And slaves as the cruel and first fruits of war, 


Should tle chain of oppression be broken, 
And tlp slave, by a righteous decree, 
Be know) as a man, by the token 
That hiaven proclaimed him the free ; 
Rejoicing hi lightly will move o’er the plain, 


The eagleno longer for rapine and spoil, 
Shall whg his bold flight o'er the wave, 
The childtn of Afric in war to embroil, 
That th« robber may seize on his slave ; 
And Christims no longer a license unrol, 


prowl, 








| No; my cotntry at least, will forbear, 


And see] a new ensign, the dove; 
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In triumphare dragged at the conqueror’s car. 


And freedom as proudly shall wash out the stain. 


For the sineys and blood of their brother to 
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Nor symbol of wrath will uprear, | 
But serve under banners of love; 
The nations will hail the new era from Heaven, 
With songs of rejoicing and gratitude gwen. 


Then eagle aloft rise in air, 
With thy olive branch, emblem of peace, 
Thy darts shall no more be thy care, 
nd war and injustice shall cease ; 
On the altar of love every wrong be corsumed, 
And the warrior’s false glory and pride be de- 
plumed. 


Let a wing far more humble aspire, 
Which boasts not of physical power, 
Be its plume tipt with pure moral fire, 
And the press with dark thundersstall lower; 
"Twill break up the slumbers of maz-stealing 
man, 
And freedom triumphant rejoice in her plan. 
8. J. 


ee 


GRADUAL ABOLITION. 


“Men may propose only gradually to abolish 
the worst of crimes, and only to mitigate the 
most cruel bondage, but why should we counte- 
nance such enormities, by speaking of them in 
such acquiescing, unscriptural, heariless terms ? 
If we hope for the blessing of Go¢ on our un- 
dertaking, we must not talk of gridually abo- 
lishing murder, licentiousness, cruety, tyranny, 
keeping stolen men, parting husbanis and wives 
&c. &c. I trust no ladies’ association will ever 
be found with such words attached to it.” —Eli- 
zubeth Heyrich’s Letters on Colonisl Slavery. 





A MEANS OF ABOLISHING SLAVERY. 


“Here is a frightful monster, of enormous 
magnitude and strength to be desroyed, which 
has for ages desolated some of tle fairest por- 
tions of the earth, and blasted wth malignant 
breath the virtuc and happiness of millions of 
human beings. Hitherto, like tke great levia- 
than, it has scorned and derided all attacks of 
its adversaries. “ Its heart is hari as the nether 
millstone; darts are counted w stubble; it 
laugheth at the shaking of a spar ;” it maketh 
derision of the strong shafts o! truth—the ar- 
rows of conscience. “ It esteemch iron as straw, 
and brass as rotten wood ;”—thy force of reason, 
the claims of justice, the authorty of revelation, 
it setteth utterly at naught. }ut the monster 
does not live upon air—thoughhe keeps in his 
strong holds he cannot subsist without nourish- 
ment, and of that the weakest sf his adversaries 
may help to deprive him. Tlugh he is invul- 
nerable to direct—scorns alikethe declamation 








of the orator, the argument ofthe moralist and 
ts < ; . 


Sa 
the authority of religion, he may yet be subdued 


and vanquished by fasting. By this means ths 
most savage and destructive monsters have been 
rendered tame and innoxious; and thus, fhe 
most savage and destructive of all monsters, 
brute or human, if vanquished by no other 
means, may be starved te death-—Elizabeth 
Heyrich. 


ee 


It appears that a marble bust of that eminent 
patriot and philanthropist, the late William 
Wilberforce, from an admirable model by §, Jo. 
seph, is to be placed in some public situation in 
Leeds. 


New Anti-Slavery Societies in Verment— 
Peacham Society, consisting of about three hun 
dred members !—Cabot do. 70 members—Crafts. 
_ do. 70 do.—Waitsfield do. 100 do.—Wal. 

en do. 





> Josern A. Duepa.e will act as our agentin 
New Garden, Columbiana county; Ohio. 
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FREE PRODUCE. 


Josreru H. Beat has removed his store from 
41 Fulton street; where he formerly kept, to 
376 Pearl street, New York, where he intends 
to keep a general assortment of — the 
duct of free labor; including Groceries, Dry 
Goods, Cotton Cloths, Shirting, and Paper 
made of linen rags, which he will sell, whole. 
sale and retail, upon the best terms he can af 
ford. 











Terms of Subscription 


TO THE 
GENIUS OF UNIVERSAL EMANCIPAT ION 
Vor, XIV. 


This work will henceforth be issued monthly, 
in the Crry or Purtane para. It will be neatly 
printed on fine paper, and folded in the octavo 
form, each number making sixteen large pages. 
A title page and index will accompany cach 
volume. 

The price of stibscription will be Onz Doxtas 
per annum, always to be paid in advance. 

Subscribers who do not particularly specify the 
time they wish to receive the work, or notify the 
editor (through the medium of a post-master, or 
in some other way,) of a desire to discontinue It 
befure the expiration of the current year, will be 
considered as engaged for the next succeeding 
one, and their bills will be forwarded accord- 
ingly. 

ys person remitting Five Dollars to the Edit- 
or, in current money of the United States, will be 
entitled to six copies for one year. 

Letters and papers must be directed to E. A: 
ATLEE, N. W. corner of Race and Fifth 
streets, Philadelphie, and the postage paid 
all cases. 
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